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of Lea, one of the finest monuments of modern art in the Italian style that was to be found, showing 
the great beauty of that class of building, and how well it could be executed in this country. He 
had also erected the important municipal buildings of Liverpool, which he had carried out with a 
magnificence of design and affluence of materials worthy of the purposes to which they were appro- 
priated. These, together with his many other works, gave Mr. Wyatt his place in the history of English 
architecture. They not only possessed the portrait of the man as he is—it was a striking likeness ; 
it showed the character which belonged to him, and the agreeable features which they loved to look 
upon—but it also showed that the past-presidents of the Institute of British Architects were worthy 
of the exalted position which Mr. Wyatt occupied. 

The PRESIDENT said, he had great pleasure in conveying to Sir Digby Wyatt the thanks which 
had already been voted to him by acclamation. He would only add that he was delighted with the 
portrait; he admired it exceedingly ; he thought it a beautiful work of art, and altogether a charming 
picture: but he saw in the room that which he admired more—the face of Mr. Wyatt himself, and he 
hoped they would long, long see it amongst them. They saw also the founder of their Institute here 
(Prof. Donaldson) quite unchanged, he was happy to say, and he hoped Mr. Wyatt would follow so 
good an example. . 


Sir DiaBy Wyatt said, he had been requested to communicate an event which he had heard of 
with great grief, viz.:—the decease of their honorary member, Sir John Gardner Wilkinson. 
After a few further remarks Sir GILBERT SCOTT proceeded to deliver the 


‘PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN,—So far as it appears to me, the present moment is not one offering many interesting 
subjects for an Opening Address. I think you must be getting tired of the mere routine portions 
of those addresses, which tell you of facts you know just as well before, and re-traverse reports which 
have been long since printed and circulated, and discussed till they are thrown aside like a squeezed 
orange, having nothing more left in them either for praise or censure. I might give you—but perhaps 
they need scarcely be read—the statistics of our numbers, our receipts and disbursements; of our 
competitive prizes and medals though you have already had them before you. I may remind you with 


what satisfaction we presented our Royal Gold Medal to our highly respected and honoured Fellow, - 


Mr. Edmund Sharpe ; but you can in no degree have forgotten the enthusiasm which you so justly 
evinced on that occasion. And the same seems to follow up nearly every subject which offers itself as 
claiming notice on this occasion of our re-opening for a new Session. 

These difficulties arise from our knowing all the matters beforehand which can be mentioned. 
Another great cause which stops my mouth is of a contrary nature. 

I reminded you a year back—though you well knew it before—that daring the previous Session 
a special committee had been appointed ‘‘to Consider and Report to a Special General Meeting as 
to the financial condition of the Institute, and the best mode of increasing its efficiency.” This 
statement I view as containing in itself the most important fact connected with our Institute, and 
I have reason to believe that no committee could have acted more sedulously, or with greater determi- 
nation to do their duty thoroughly. They have, as I believe, held twenty-one meetings—often very 
long and laborious ones—and have placed themselves in communication with other cognate societies. 
They have presented their report pro forma to the Council this evening. It has not yet been opened, 
but I trust it will soon be laid before the Institute. I have great confidence in the wisdom which will 
be found to have guided that report. Were I aware of its purport, it would not be my place to 
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anticipate the announcement of its recommendation. Being, however, without any certain information 
on the subject, not only am I unable to do so, but the very fact of the consideration of a report of so 
vital a nature being imminent, might tend to render anything I might have to say as to the future 
of the Institute either impertinent and abortive. At the same time I may, perhaps, be excused in 
confessing to a strong conviction that our Institute does not assume that position which is its due ; 
that we do not, in the degree we ought, promote the cultivation of our great art, and that we are in 
danger of aiming rather to represent our profession as it is than uur art as it might be and would be 
if we all devoted to it our whole heart and soul. 

In my last address, I mentioned as desiderata: 1. The increase of our library; 2. The procuring 
of measured drawings of ancient monuments which are fast disappearing from the face of the earth, 
with fac-simile drawings of ancient decorations, &c.; and 3. Increased arrangements for sending 
out students to study their art, or to promote their studies under our own eye. 

I trust that these objects will not have been overlooked by our Special Committee . I hope, too, 
that they will have suggested means by which our proceedings will become less the resuit of routine, 
and more the exhibition and out-come of the inner life of the members of our profession and the pro- 
fessors of our art. I hope, too, they will have thought of means of inducing the leading members 
of our profession to take more personal interest in our proceedings, and to become once more con- 
spicuous rather by their presence than their absence. We do not want those proceedings to go on as 
by clockwork, but as the result of real zeal and vitality. I wish our leading men were emulous of 
office, and of seats on our council. I know by my own experience how our professional engagements 
interfere with all this ; but I also know how our meetings have come from var lassitude and half hearted- 
ness to be voted a bore, and how the younger members of the profession fight off from joining us from 
a feeling that we have allowed our Institute to become too much a perfectly constructed automaton, and 
too little a thing of earnest and zealous vitality. It may be worth considering, too, whether the self- 
elective character of our council might not be moderated, and a certain number of seats be reserved, 
to be filled by the general assembly. And I am not sure that I should not like to see one outsider 
associated year by year, in some shape or another, with our excellent and most hard-working 
Secretary, as a means of importing, ever and anon, new life from the profession outside, just as our 
Government departments have moveable parliamentary secretaries as well as those of a permanent 
character; the latter keeping up traditions and routine, and I dare say the real work of the department, 
while the other represent the changing aspects of politics and public feeling. Lastly, in addition to 
placing ourselves en rapport with other societies of Architects, I greatly wish that we could do so also 
with those numerous non-professional societies, which devote themselves to the investigation of matters 
of art and archeology, and have thereby done such an infinity of good in very many directions, and not 
the least to ourselves as architects. Some of these societies are of long standing, others have been the 
growth of that period of activity which characterizes our own immediate period; and it seems strange 
that, while such societies have risen into active existence under our very eye, and are especially 
characteristic of our age; and, while many of our members take an influential part in their proceedings, 
our Institute has never (to my knowledge), in its corporate capacity, shewn any very marked recognition 
of their existence.* 

Returning, however, to our annual statistics, our pecuniary returns for the year are fairly cheering, 
and show a greater balance in our favour than was anticipated. Our numbers show a reasonable 
increase, though we have to deplore the loss by death of a larger number of our members than 





* N.B.—The official representatives of the learned Societies are, it is true, annually invited to attend the Meetings 
of the Institute. 
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in some previous years. Their names are as follows:—Messieurs Auguste Joseph Pellechet, M. H. 
Labrouste, M. E. J. Gilbert of Paris, M. Esperandieu of Marseilles, I] Cavaliere Cipolla of Rome, 
Honorary and Corresponding Members; Professor Willis and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Honorary 
Members; Mr. G. E. Laing, Mr. R_ Bell, Mr. George Gutch, Mr. E. Roberts and Mr. R. Tress, 
Fellows; Mr. H. E. Kendall, Honorary Member and ex-Fellow; Mr. J. B. Waring, ex-Fellow; 
Mr. F. Atkinson and Mr. A. H. Thompson, of Leeds, Associates; and Mr. R. W. Billings, ex-Asso- 
ciate. As I am not able myself to say what ought to be said of all these our late members, I will 
content myself by singling out a few, leaving it to our Foreign Secretary and others to supply my 
deficiencies. I will first make mention of Professor Willis. 

Though his special subject was Mechanical Science, of which he was Jacksonian Professor at 
Cambridge, and on which he was a lecturer at the Royal School of Mines and Museum of Economic 
Geology, he at an early period turned his special attention to the subject of Architectural Archeology. 
In 1835 he published his “ Remarks on the Architecture of the Middle Ages especially in Italy,” a 
work of great research and acute observation. Shortly after the foundation of the society which has 
since branched out into the Archeological Institute and the Archeological Association, he in 1843, 
published his ‘‘ Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral,” probably the most admirable work 
of that class which has ever been produced; in which he has, with wonderful skill and clearness, 
brought out the history of every portion of the building, by joint reference to documents and to the 
actual structure, in a manner never before attempted, and which will probably never be surpassed. 
I may here mention that twenty-five years later he carried on that famous history by publishing his 
“ Architectural History of the Conventual Buildings of the Monastery of Christ Church in Canter- 
bury,” a worthy conclusion to his previous admirable work. During the intervals between these two 
publications, he had almost annually lectured before the Archwological Institute on the history and 
antiquities of some great building; and those only whose high privilege it has been to be present at 
such lectures know thoroughly how extraordinary were their merits, as clear and accurate expositions 
of the subjects, nor how remarkable were his own personal merits as a lecturer. 

Unhappily, though he was unwearying in his researches and ample in his written notes, he 
rarely wrote out these lectures for publication, always hoping for a more convenient season, and the 
reports of them have been for the most part deplorably scanty. Among those published, may be named 
his papers on the Cathedrals of York and Winchester in the volumes of the Transactions of the 
Archeological Institute on those cities; one on Chichester, published in a volume dedicated especially 
to Sussex; one on Glastonbury, separately published ; two smaller papers on Worcester and Lichfield ; 
and one posthumous paper, compiled or edited from his notes by his friend and disciple, Mr. Stewart, 
on Norwich Cathedral—all in the Archeological Journal. Besides these works, I will mention his 
paper on the Holy Sepulchre in Williams’ “ Holy City,” and an excellent essay on the Architectural 
Nomenclature of the Middle Ages, published in 1844; a Report on Hereford Cathedral, written in 
1841; a paper on the Great Seals of England, in 1845; and an admirable paper on the Vaults of the 
Middle Ages in our own Transactions of 1842. His unwritten lectures on Cathedrals, &c., were most 
numerous, and it is to be hoped that his friend Mr. Stewart will be able to resuscitate them, as he has 
done that on Norwich, and as I believe there are hopes of as regards his history of the Buildings of 
the University of Cambridge. 

He united in himself, in a surprising degree, every quality requisite to the investigation of 
Architectural histury ; a thorough knowledge of Architecture itself, and of construction, a facility of 
reading and interpreting ancient documents, an unequalled power of weighing evidence, and of laying 
an absvlute restraint upon himself from going ahead of his evidence, or of following out any passing 
fancy of his own, and at the same time, a most marvellous power of seeing through the whole of the 
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evidence before him, and of hitting upon the right theory when all facts and evidence had been fully 
investigated and weighed. I have often said, and I repeat it, that such a mind had never before been 
brought to bear upon such subjects, and that I did not believe it ever would be again. 

The other two of our lost members, or ex-members, whom I will especially mention are Mr. Billings 
and Mr, Waring, so well known as able illustrators of Ancient Art. ‘The former has done well what 
Britton had omitted to do with reference to the Cathedrals of Carlisle and Durham, and had followed 
out the latter by illustrating other Architectural Antiquities in the same county. His name will, 
however, be more intimately connected with the Medieval Antiquities of Scotland—which his great 
work illustrates as graphically, perhaps as is possible without measured drawings and details. Would 
that some competent man would take up this most rich but neglected field of illustration, and give us 
Scotland’s glorious Medieval Architecture, laid down by rule and line, before it has for ever perished 
from the face of the earth! I had hoped that this would be undertaken by our talented Fellow, Mr. 
Anderson of Edinburgh, than whom no man living is more competent, and who already possesses 
extensive materials for such a work; but I fear his increasing practice will interfere. 

Mr. Waring’s field of illustration, as you all know, was coloured decoration, in which he has done 
enough to increase, were it possible, our sorrow for his all too early decease. Would that he may have 
worthy successors in the same rich field! I wish that some one of our members, as for instance 
Professor Lewis who so well knew him, would supply for our Transactions some account of his career 
and his labours. 

Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A. of whose loss I have only heard while writing the above, was well known 
for his antiquarian tastes, especially, as I believe, in connection with the British Archeological 
Association and other kindred Societies. 

The List of Medals and Prizes annually offered by the Institute has been supplemented this year 
by two notable additions. One is a prize of £40. derived from a fund bequeathed by Sir William Tite, 
for the purpose of encouraging the study of Italian Architecture. The manner in which that fund is to 
be applied was left under the testator’s will to the discretion of our Council for the time being, and a 
careful scheme for the application of the income was some time ago drawn up and issued to our mem- 
bers. This year the income in hand will be devoted to a prize for an Architectural design, the subject 
of which has been already announced. Another year it may be offered for the best studies of Italian 
Architecture ; or the fund may be available for providing lectures, or purchasing illustrated works, on 
the same subject, for the use of students in our Library. It was probabiy Sir William Tite’s wish to 
encourage by this bequest the study of Italian Architecture, as the study of our English Gothic is pro- 
moted by the Pugin Fund. - Both objects are excellent, and so far as this Institute is concerned, they 
may now be said to have been placed on an equal footing. 

Mr. Grissell’s bequest was made with a different purpose. Having for many years, and honour- 
ably, pursued the occupation of a builder, he was, no doubt, fully aware how important an element in 
every architect's education a practical knowledge of construction must be. It seems that at one time of 
his life he was in the habit of attending meetings at this Institute, and perhaps he had noticed that 
among the many prizes which it annually offers for the encouragement of students, there were none 
which could be definitely awarded for a good set of working drawings. To supply this deficiency he hus 
founded a Prize, which, under the terms of his will, must take the form of a Medal. It is offered for 
the first time this year, and, like the Tite Prize, will no doubt attract many competitors. 

The award of the Prizes last Session must be still so fresh in your memory, that it will be unne- 
cessary for me to remind you how many sets of drawings were submitted, and how excellent several of 
them were. The walls of this Room and the Library were almost lined with strainers, among which I 
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would especially mention Mr. Neale’s admirable monograph of St. Alban’s Abbey, and if the competitors 
for the Tite and Grissell Prizes this year should be proportionably numerous, it is evident that one of 
the lower galleries must be temporarily engaged for the exhibition of Prize Drawings next year. 
Indeed this room, though tolerably convenient (when properly ventilated) for our evening meetings, has 
always been found, from the small size of its windows and the insufficiency of its wall space, singularly 
ill adapted for the exhibition, and therefore for the proper examination of architectural drawings in the 
day time, whiie our Library can only be made available for that purpose by screening over—perhaps for 
several days—our bookcases, to the great inconvenience of readers and the Librarian. The Special 
Committee for the object of promoting the efficiency of the Institute will, no doubt, be prepared with 
many suggestions respecting its domestic economy, and I sincerely trust that, among others, will be one 
for providing better accommodation for the Prize Drawings. I take this opportunity of stating that 
the question of ventilating this room is in the hands of an efficient Committee, who have already done 
something, and propose to do more, towards securing the object they have in view. 

As my term of office is drawing to a close, I would crave your indulgence while offering a few 
remarks on one or two subjects in which I feel a special interest, and which I have already more than 
once touched upon in the course of my address. 

The first relates to those productions of Architectural art which at once illustrate the history and 
civilization of our country, and many of which are themselves the witnesses and embodiment of the 
noble styles of architecture which have in former times flourished on our soil. 

These remains embrace, besides the relics of mythic or uncertain periods— 

1, Roman and Romano-British remains, for the most part below the surface of the ground, but 
nevertheless containing beautiful works of art, and occasionally (as in city walls, &c.) rising into a more 
natural field of view. 

2. We have, scattered throughout the length and breadth of our land, remnants, more or less frag- 
mentary, of the works of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, from the days of St. Augustine to those of 
St. Edward the Confessor—a period as long as that which intervenes between Edward IIL and Queen 
Victoria, or between the Confessor and Charles I. 

8. We have the stupendous Cathedrals and Monastic Churches, with their accompanying buildings, 
erected throughout the country immediately snbsequent to the Norman Conquest, with innumerable 
churches on a smaller scale, besides castles and other buildings ; and, from these proto-Norman strac- 
tures onwards, we may trace in actual monuments, though too often in ruins, the history of the style 
which had been then imported into this country, from its first fight with that which it supplanted, to its 
own disappearance before a nobler successor of its own creation, at the close of the twelfth century. 

4. We have the amazing productions of the thirteenth century, and the glorious catena of Medieval 
styles which followed it, by which the whole land was replenished with structures of all kinds, not 
excelled in beauty by those of any period of the world’s history. 

These styles,—though in a wide sense belonging to all the nations of Western Europe,—in the 
varieties they assumed in our own country are strictly English, and form a special and most delightful 
illustration of English history. How precious, then, are they to us as Englishmen! and how jealously 
would the outer world expect that we should cherish and protect them! Alas! alas! Qh tell not the 
truth in Gath lest the daughters of the Philistines triumph! 

We have, next, the productions of that peculiar form of Renaissance which arose in England, and is 
known as Elizabethan and Jacobean, lasting on, more or less, till the great Rebellion and later; aftet which 
come the illustrations of the struggle between this and the imported Palladian,—and, later on again, 
those phases of Anglo- Palladian popularly known by the name of “ Queen Anne,” though it would 
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seem that that excellent sovereign had not only, unconsciously to herself, thrown back her capacious 
mantle over all that belonged to the Houses of Stuart and Orange, but dropped it by anticipation on the 
shoulders of her successors of the House of Brunswick. Anyhow, nearly every period up to that of the 
great Napoleonic war has left us innumerable works, from the cathedral and the castle, and the college, 
down to the parish church, the squire’s and citizen’s houses, the farm and the cottage; every one of 
them, as it were, pages in English history, which we can ill afford to lose, and any attempt to tamper 
ignorantly with whose text we are bound as true Englishmen to resent and resist. 

Now, seeing that we, as Englishmen, are encompassed with and are possessors of so rich an endow- 
ment of the visible symbols of our history,—it is clearly our duty, not only for onr own sakes but in the 
interests of future generations, to preserve the precious consignment from injury, and to transmit it in 
as perfect a condition as possible to our successors ; and it is, further, our duty, where lapse of time and 
natural causes threaten the gradual effacement or destruction of these invaluable landmarks of architec- 
tural art-history, to preserve such perfect drawings of their details that, though the reality may perish, 
the design may be handed down in as clear and intelligible a manner as if the work had been able to 
resist the ravages of time. 

It appears to me that measures calculated to insure these two great objects—viz. I. the preserva- 
tion, and II. the perfect representation of these crumbling monuments of our art, should emanate froma 
Society like our own, which aims at representing the art and profession of architecture in Great Britain, 
and which has been Incorporated for that object by Royal Charter; but that we should endeavour, at 
the same time, to associate with ourselves those other Societies whose objects are the promotion of the 
study of architecture or archeology—for the favourite aphorism that “ archeology is not architecture” 
ceases to be a truism when applied to ancient monuments. 

In urging the conservation of old works, there is a marked distinction between those in ruins or 
wholly disused, and those which continue to be made use of. In the former class, simple conservation 
is all which can usually be aimed at, but there is the collateral advantage of freedom from all utilitarian 
influence or requirement. In the latter class, while we have, in the case of churches, the satisfaction of 
feeling that we are rendering them more fitted for their sacred uses, and more conducive to the glory of 
God, there are always practical requirements demanding due consideration, and one’s great aim is to 
meet the claims of the present at the smallest possible sacrifice (if any) of those of the past. 

In dealing with houses or other secular buildings still in use, the difficulty is greatly enhanced, 
inasmuch as their modern uses usually differ more widely from the old ones than is the case with 
churches. Returning for a moment to ruined buildings, I hold that we have two great duties incumbent 
upon us: the first is to use our influence with their proprietors to protect their mouldering remains 
from those influences which hasten decay ; as, for instance, defending the tops of walls from the soakage 
of rain, strengthening parts already loosened, undermined or otherwise threatened, and adopting any other 
measures tending to arrest the progress of destruction and decay. Our second duty is to promote and 
encourage the faithful and exact delineation of the architecture of these remains, even to the minutest 
details. We spare, and our predecessors have spared, no pains in so delineating the remains of Greek or 
Roman architecture, and we, as they, are entirely in the right in doing so; why, then, should we allow the 
equally precious and equally beautiful relics of the architecture of our own forefathers,—to ourselves of 
vastly greater interest as being our own,—to fall year by year into more and more hopeless ruin, and 
their exquisite details to become disintegrated, grain by grain, under our very eye, without stirring 
ourselves to preserve accurate and detailed drawings of the works of art destined thus rapidly to perish ? 

We, as an Institute, do a great deal by means of the competitions for our Pugin studentship 
(which usually take the form of measured drawings of some of these perishing art treasures), but we 
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should aim at and strive after some more systematic method of dealing with this most urgently pressing 
obiect. I know many remains whose details, every time I visit them, seem to get dimmer and dimmer, 
from the yearly falling away of their surfaces in impalpable dust, and which another generation will 
find utterly unintelligible. Such is the case with the remains which surround the cloister court of 
Fountains Abbey; such, too, is the case with that invaluable remnant the sanctuary of Tynemouth 
Priory, with its accompanying fragments, perhaps unequalled in their architecture by any cotemporary 
building in England; such is the case in a still more distressing degree with Kelso Abbey, and such is 
the destined fate, sooner or later, of most of the ruined structures which remain throughout our land 
as proofs at once of the glorious art of our forefathers and our own heedlessness. We need not 
suppose that the admission that this duty is incumbent on ourselves involves the consequence that the 
cost must necessarily fall upon us. There can be no doubt, that if we take the initiative, funds will 
be supplied by the very many who take an intelligent and zealous interest in the subject; but, if we 
hold our peace, who ought to be the first to speak, how can we expect others to bestir themselves ? 

When we come to buildings still in use, and especially to churches, we have a truly mournful and 
disgraceful scene presented to us ! 

Our churches had, during the three centuries between the extinction and the revival of Gothic 
architecture, for the most part been allowed to fall, step by step, into a state of sordid and contemptuous 
neglect, decay and dilapidation ; while they become encumbered with galleries, pews and all manner of 
incongruous interpolations, Nothing being, in many cases, considered too mean in character for an 
old Gothic church. People became conscious of this before our architects became fitted to correct it ; 
and, like Jack in Swift’s “ Tale of a Tub,” set about ridding their churches of disfigurements before 
they knew what to substitute for them, and—with every blemish removed—tore off some fragment of 
the original fabric, and mended the tear with work of their own, if not quite as incongruous, certainly 
far more nauseating. Soon, however, they got to think they knew all about the matter; and boldly 
set about restorations, as if the old art had been beyond question revived. They even disputed among 
themselves as to whether restorations should be “ conservative, destructive or eclectic ;” great authorities 
not being wanting to defend even the destructive system! Meanwhile,—even with those best disposed, 
—knowledge was imperfect, and the difficulties of careful and well-considered treatment immense. 
The promoters of the work were more impressed, perhaps, with the axiom of the first church restorers 
—that the House of God ought not to be less carefully dealt with than our own houses, than that with 
the equally indisputable fact that they had a treasure of ancient art and of ancient church history to 
deal with, which demanded the most earnest study for its conservation. Walls and roofs were found 
decayed, and their entire renewal was urged; changes in our ritual, it was argued, demanded corre- 
sponding changes in arrangement; clerks of the works, builders and workmen vied with each other in 
opposing conservative measures; and—fight as they would—all kinds of influences continued, in 
addition to their own short-comings, to check or frustrate the efforts of conservative architects, so that 
the result was, at the best, a mixture of successes with failures—of right decision with compromise. 

This has now been going on for years, so far as concerns the best among us, but many well 
meaning restorers, from imperfect knowledge and want of firmness, come yet worse out of their work. 
Beyond these, however, is a very different set of restorers so called, a host of men not always architects 
even in name, though occasionally, men justly respected in other branches, and who ought to know 
better than to touch this; but, for the most part, men who have taken to Gothic architecture, as 
being a style in vogue, and merely as a part of their stock in trade; and into their hands a very 
large proportion of our churches fall. They may be likened to a herd, before whom our precious pearls 
are cast, and who trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend all objectors. 
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We receive, from time to time, appeals to our Committee for the Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments against vandalisms which one would think incredible; and only within the last few days I have 
heard of one clergyman selling to a grocer one of the old chained-up books which he thought would 
disfigure his ‘‘ restored” church ; and of unother expelling a famous series of brasses to secure the 
uniformity of his encaustic tile floor; while one hears of noblemen of the highest names who make 
over the nomination of architects for the restoration of the churches on their estates as a piece of 
patronage which is the perquisite of their agents. 

Taking a review of the results of this sad history, one may say that a certain proportion of our 
churches have been carefully dealt with ; another proportion treated with fair intention but less success; 
but that, as I fear, the majority are almost utterly despoiled, and nine-tenths, if not all, of their 
interest swept away; nor is a word of remonstrance raised against this by those whose position would 
enable them to prevent it; indeed I can with confidence assert that more objection is raised against 
those who labour hard to do their duty carefully, than against the whole host of those who have so 
ruined our old churches, as to render a church-tour one of the most distressing and sickening of adventures. 
Yet, happily, @ remnant remains: a few churches in cach district are still left unrestored; and for 
them, like the remnant of the Sibylline books, it is worth while to pay any price for their preservation. 
I saw one such church recently, on a little tour in the eastern counties, as if in the still water missed 
by the tide of destructive restoration; its roof still retaining the thatch which once prevailed through 
that district, but admitting the rain in torrents. Its timbers the veritable old ones, ‘though partially 
decayed; its quaint and beautiful seating remaining almost entirc, though preyed upon by the worm ; 
its floor retaining beautiful tiles, of varied geometrical form and unique design, though loosened and 
displaced; its windows still containing extensive remnants of the most beautiful fourteenth-century 
glass, exquisite in design and colouring, but ready to drop out of its leading; the walls, happily, nearly 
as good as new, and with windows, arcades and niches of the most perfect design; the whole just 
wanting that tender, loving handling which would preserve all which time has spared, and give it a new 
lease of existence. Oh, that we could search out these last gleanings from the harvest of destruction, 
and save them from the destroyer’s hands. 

Time would fail me to speak of the numberless relics of domestic work of all periods, which still 
add interest to our cities, towns and villages, as well as the manor houses, homesteads and cottages of the 
intervening country. They are fast perishing under the hand of time and of modern improvement; nor 
do I know any influence but that of local societies which can be brought to bear upon them. Why are we 
not en rapport with such societies for a purpose crying go loudly for our mutual aid? It is, anyhow, 
most desirable that they should be perfectly delineated, and I commend it to those who have so actively 
taken up the domestic styles of the seventeenth and eighteenth eenturies to see that this, at least, is 
done so far as concerns that latest branch of our national antiquities. If we are doomed to lose the 
realities, one by one, let there, at the least, be accurate representations of them kept and published, 
This, our age, has revived the love of such objects, but, strange to think, it has also acquired a perfect 
mania for their destruction. Let us, then, as an Institute boasting to represent our art, endeavour to 
bring our influence to bear for the preservation of these precious relics; and if any of them must 
inevitably perish, let us perpetuate their memory by our drawings. | 

The other matter I would wish to bring before you is of a totally different kind. We have heard 
this year a great deal about workmen-architects, and about the abolition of all other architects being 
the great hope of English architecture. I had not thought of this when about to call your attention 


to a strange reverse of this picture, but it occurred to me first when about to write this paragraph. I 
ventured, in my first address to you from this chair, to suggest that a vast deal of what is done by professed — 
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architects is by no means to the credit of our age and our profession; what I wish now to call attention 
to is the greatly lower depth to which we sink where the aid of our profession is wholly dispensed with. 
We have square mile after square mile of suburban land constantly being “covered” by houses, from 
the lowest to the highest class, in the designing of which no architect has ever had a hand. These 
will go down to posterity as the works of the architects of this age, and are at this moment viewed by 
foreigners as the works of the architects of this country. Happily, these forests of would-be architec- 
lure are interspersed, here and there, by the solitary works of genuine architects, and in one instance 
relieved by a whole district having been designed by one of our own body, and the exception serves to 
prove the rule, as the contrast does to show how bad the rule is. I view this as a national disgrace; 
and, at the risk of appearing to be following a self-seeking policy, I earnestly commend it to the 
consideration of that Institution to which is entrusted the Guardianship of our English Architecture. 


Mr. BERESFORD-HOPE said—Mr. President, I was looking to our honoured founder and leader to 
rise and perform a duty, which is at the same time a pleasure, but he bas most kindly asked me to do it 
in his name as well as my own. I am sure we have all listened to your Address—I know I have— 
with great pleasure; and I will tell youwhy. You, Sir Gilbert, have the courage to speak out your own 
plain, entire mind—and let me tell you, in these days, that is no small merit in any man—whether in 
the Rooms of this Society or elsewhere. JI am very glad at what you have said, and I trust it will 
go out to the world in your own forcible language. J am sure you have blown away a great many 
clouds of prejudice. We feel and deplore the mutilations which have been palmed on the world under 
the name of restorations; but I believe they are the work of the uneducated, or at best, half- 
educated; and although they have been sometimes imputed to those who have taken the lead in archi- 
tecture, it is well to them that the cap does not fit their heads. No doubt we, the members of this 
Architectural Society, thirty years ago did a great many things which we are much ashamed of now. 
But of course we are all growing a little older, and it is to be presumed we have grown a great deal 
wiser—lI trust so at least—and I believe, with the consent of all reasonable people, all thinking people, 
and all educated people, the very best form of restoration means conservative preservation. At the 
same time there are many things—such as whitewash, square pews, and so on—which are so exceedingly 
unsightly, and so absolutely destitute of any artistic value, that we all feel that they should be swept 
away. After all we fall back upon common sense—and what is art but common sense? Art is the 
exhibition of beauty in its various forms, and art, beauty and common sense are co-relative terms. I 
am rather sorry, Sir Gilbert, that you passed over so lightly that craze of the day, about workmen- 
architects. There would appear to be the idea, on the part of some people, that ignorance is marvel- 
lously gifted with the power of producing more beautiful things than professional education and 
instruction are capable of doing; and as for what you have said about the semi-detached houses, the 
rows of villas and the builders’ cottages in the suburbs, it is just a proof of what the workman- 
architect will do when he is called to deal with this question ; and it will take a good many articles in 
the Quarterly Review to prove to me that when a man has amassed capital together, he will be a heaven- 
born Phidias any more than when he has no capital at all. 

Let me hark back fcr a moment to the earlier part of your address. I listened with peculiar 
interest and sympathy to the tribute which you paid to our dear and honoured and most remarkable 
friend, Professor Willis, as you said, Sir—a man, the like of whom never appeared before. That is a 
common phrase, but it is really one peculiarly applicable to the late Professor Willis. In the 
particular branch of archeology which he laid out for himself, he exhibited, in a most striking manner, 


the powers of mathematical analysis which existed in him to an extent which probably have never 
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existed in any other man, and I think we ought, in our position, to press on those who represent him, 
that it is a duty which devolves upon them to give the world the benefit of those researches which he 
did not live to publish himself. All who know Mr. Stewart must know what a labour of love that 
would be to him. We know his affection for Professor Willis was more like that of a son than of a 
friend, and there is no man.in the world who would require less pressure than he to carry out that work. 
There are many other points in your Address on which I could touch, but I feel, at this late period of the 
evening, I had best confine myself to the duty laid upon me, of proposing that we convey the most hearty 
thanks of the Institute to our President for his most excellent address, at the same time trusting that on 
the revisions and additions which, with that modesty so characteristic of him, he may desire to make, he 
will lose as little time as possible in order that we may read it in print in our Transactions, in the form in 
which it will go forth to the public. I beg, with much respect, to submit this motion to this Meeting. 

The Resolution having been passed by acclamation, 

The PRESIDENT acknowledged the compliment paid to him, and thanked the Meeting for the kind 
way in which his remarks had been received. 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 


THE PRESIDENT, in calling attention to a collection of drawings and photographs in connection 
with the excavations of the Colosseum at Rome, which had been kindly exhibited by Mr. John Henry 
Parker, invited that gentleman to favor the meeting with some remarks upon them. 

Mr. J. H. PARKER, Hon. Member (complying with this request) said, I had no intention on my 
own part of exhibiting these drawings to-night, but calling at Sir Gilbert Scott’s office a few days ago, 
and iatending to remain in England a few days longer before taking my departure for Rome, I 
have great pleasure in complying with his request that I should bring this collection here, and offer 
remarks in explanation of them. | 

The Flavian Amphitheatre or Colosseum at Rome I need not say has been considered one of the 
wonders of the world. The proportions of that structure were 500 feet long, 300 feet wide, and 120 
feet high. We have no distinct record of the time when this enormous structure was begun, Suetonius 
indeed mentions it among the works of Vespasian, and it is represented on one of his coins, A.D. 80, 
with the head of Titus on the obverse, Titus and Vespasian being then joint Emperors. This was the 
year of the dedication, and it is the earliest representation of this building that we have. Suetonius 
does not say that it was begun in the time of Vespasian, but only that it was one of the great works of 
his reign. The assumption that it was all built in ten years therefore falls to the ground, and this is 
obviously very improbable. We are distinctly told that the plan originated with Augustus, and although 
it was not built in his time, it was probably begun in the time of Nero, on the site of what Pliny calls 
the “insane work of Scaurus,” part of which he says was temporary only, but another part calculated 
to be eternal. That is the substructures of tufa, but that was in the Campus Martius, and not on this 
site. Julius Caesar had previously built an Amphitheatre of wood, and had exhibited naval fights with 
large vessels, the hunting of wild beasts, and the gladiators. 

We are told that Nero made a Gymnasium and Naumachia in connection with his great palace, or 
golden house, and no vestiges of any such buildings have been found, unless both were combined in the 
great building called the Colosseum from its colossal size. It is evident that Nero made two great re- 
servoirs of water on this spot, which were supplied from his aqueduct, the Caelian. The specus, or channel 
for this water remains called Stagna, in the wall of the Claudium on the northern side opposite the Palatine; 


